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Chapter 1 - Introduction 



Background 



In recent years educators and researchers have identified new technologies which have 
the potential to improve instruction for special education students. The coii5)utcr has particular 



increase learning rates and to in^rove student performance (Okolo, Rietfi, Polsgiove, Goh, 
Yerkes, & Bahr, 1987; Robertson, Ladewig, Strickland, & Bosching, 1987). 



Considerable research has been done in die past 10 years on the effectiveness of 
computers, particularly computer-assisted instruction (CAI)» in providing instruction to special 
education students. A large number of studies hr.ve compared computer-based and traditional 
instruction methods in special education and concluded that CAI can improve student 
performance and increase students' rates of learning ?jid increase levels of motivation (Beach 
& Vacca, 1985; Ellis & Saborine, 1986; Thormann, Gerstcn, Moore, & Morvant, 1986; 
Cosden, Gerbcr, Semmel, Goldman, & Semmcl, 1987; Kietii, Bahr, Polsgrove, Okolo, & 
Eckert, 1987). A recent metaanalysis by Roblyer, Castine, and King (1988) reports tiiat 
computer assisted instruction can be valuable across a wide range of subjects and witii 
students at all achievement levels. 

Furtiiermore, previous sttidies have indicated tiiat die acquisition of computers by local 
school districts is increasing. The Office of Technology Assessment (1988) reported tiiat 
between 1981 and 1987, the percentage of American schools with at lea.st one computer for 
instructional use increased bom 18 percent to 95 percent. Although die number cuirentiy 
available still equates to only 1 computer for every 30 students, and die computer is not yet 
a "central element of instruction" (Office of Technology Assessment, 1988, p. 6) in either 
special or regular education, the amount of equipment available continues to increase. 

Some studies (e.g. Rietii, Fuchs, Bahr, Kinzer, & Okolo, 1988) have painted a less 
than ideal picture of computer use in special education despite the fact that special educators 
have been at the forefront of those advocating the use of computers in the classroom. Sotot 
research focused on the use of computer-assisted instruction indicates that special educators 
have done more to use computers in their instructional programs than general educators 



appeal to special educators due to its capability to deliver individualized instmction, to 




(Becker, 1986). However, Rifcth et al. (1988) report that levels of CAI use in special 
education classrooms have actually decreased in the past few >*ears. Furtfaennore, researchers 
working on OSEP-sponsorcd multiyear studies on the integration of technology into the 
instrucdon of handkapped students, have also reported low levels of CAI usage and failure 
of local educators to link the CAI with the cuiriculum (Hummel & Steeve, 1988; Zorfass & 
Russell, 1988; Hanley, 1988). 

Overall, considerable research has been conrlucted reganiing effectiveness of computers 
in instruction and current levels of use. Far less has been done to determine the extent to 
which administrative involvement and other organizational conditions affect the use of 
computers in special education. Reliable information and descriptions of administrator 
mvolvement, in particular, have not been available. However, those studies that have been 
carried out tend to indicate that special education administrators do not always have a voice 
m the decisions which affect the use of computers (Goldman, Semmel, Cosden, Gerber, & 
Scmmel, 1987), This Study seeks to partially fill that void by examining how special 
education administrators and staff are involved in the adoption of new educational technology 
in their school districts. 



Underlying Assumptions - The Macro Model 



Haidey concluded in 1983 that "special education administrators may have to take a 
more active role in the planning and managenaent of microcomputer systems to encourage 
more specialized use of this technology in programs for handicapped students." Since that 
time, following Hanley's lead. Macro has developed a conceptual model tiiat describes tiie 
influence and direction of organizational processes Aat affect the implementation of computer 
technology in school districts (sec Exhibit 1). The nwdel reflects theory (e.g.. Hall & Loucks, 
1978; Havelock, 1973) on the process of technc'-^gy innovation in schools, as well as more 
recent thinking on the system dynamics of change in the schools (e.g., Barr & Dreeben, 1983; 
Jacobsen & Bronson, 1987). The model graphically represents the manner in which 
administrative actions direcUy affect the availability of material and human resources, and 
ultimately influence the use of computer technology in classrooms. 

Thus, this study began with an assumption that more involvement by special education 
administrators in the decision making related to technology will enable special education 
programs to use educational technologies to their fullest potential for the benefit of 
handicapped students. Macro believes that in order to gain the maximum benefits from the 
use of technology it is necessary for administrators, educators and policymakers to take the 
next step: to organize and structure technology use as an integral component of instruct'on. 

In addition, we believe that while successful, but isolated, experiences of computer 
using educators highlight the potential for technology in the classroom, it is now vital that 
the lessons from these successful experinaents arc transferred to the systems of instruction 
within school districts. Studying how school districts are being successful in the integration 
of computers in their curriculum can assist others in that effon. 
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Exhibit 1 

Conceptual Model of tlie ProcMset in 
Technology Innovttlon and Integration 
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Solid line indicates priinazy flow of influence. 
Dotted line indicates secondary flow of influence. 



Funding Source 



This view that dissemination of successful pi-actices is critical was shared by the 
DepauHnent of Education Office of Special Education Programs which suppoitec' ^his snidy 
through its Research on Technology • Administration and Management grant program. A 
renewal of the grant for a second year will enable the project to continue its woe*' in 1989- 
90 with Phase n. an in-depth shidy of several school districts whicli have been particularly 
successful in promoting the use of technology in their qiecial education programs. 



Purpose 



The overall purpose of this study is to describe the level of involvement by special 
educators, most particulariy special education administrators, in technology implementation. 
Part of this overall purpose was accomplished in Phase I through the use of a scientific 
survey. The infonnation gadiered during Phase I will be amplified in Phase n through die 
conduct of case studies in districts vMch h&ve been mxably successful in dieir efforts to 
integrate technology into the instructional programs of special cducati(x: students. It is hoped 
tiiat this knowledge, through die dissemination of materials resulting from Phase II of dus 
project, will assist special education administrators and odiers as dtey organize and structure 
their use of technology as an integral component of the insoruction of handicapped students. 



Phase I Objectives 



The objectives to be accomplished during Phase I of this projea weic: 

• To select a representative sample of 100 school districts in the United States 
for a computer^assisted telephone interview survey 

• To design close-ended informadonal protocols foe the survey for use in 
interviewing special education administrators, computer coodinators or 
specialists familiar with special educaticm« and special educaticm teacters 
currently using c<mq>uters for instruction. 

• To obtain generalizable information on the patterns of special education 
administrative involvement in implementing computer applications. 

• To analyze the resulting data 

• To provide representative, descriptive information on the status 
of special educaticm administrative involvement in the 
implementation of computer applications and 

• To identify 3 - 5 schools districts for die focused case stuoics to 
model effective practices in Phase EL 

• To disseminate information gatheied during Phase I tiuoujh two 
documents: 

• The final report, intended for leseaichers in the field, and 

• An abbreviated version of the report, intended for administrators 
and policymakers 



Chapter 2 - Method 



Sample Selection 



The objective was to select a lepiesentative sample of school districts in the United 
States for the survey. The sampling franoe included all school districts in the 50 states and 
the District of Columbia that operate public instructional programs, firom which 100 local 
educational agencies were selected- The unit of analysis was the school district 

The Common Cbre of Data was supplied to Macro Systems by the National Center 
for Educational Statistics of tfie U.S. Department of Educaticm, The survey used to gather 
this data is omducted annually and gatfiers state and federal codes, a^ncy name, addiess, 
and telephone number, county name and code, agency type, student counts, graduates, and 
other codes for selected characteristics for each agency. 

The sample was drawn from the known population list of operating school districts 
from die Common Core of Data. The sample selection procedures were designed to insure 
coverage for the widest distribution of the population elements in tfie sample. The sample 
of 100 agencies was drawn as follows. 

• Records were retained for a^ncies which were (1) a local educational 
agency, or (2) a local educational agency in a supervisory union. These 
two types of a^ncies comprised 91 percent of all agencies and included 
99 percent of all students and special education students that were 
reported 

• The dataset was ordered systemritirally by agency size, largest to 
smallest 



The datasct was Aen subdivided into three strata, each with an equal 
number of students: 

• The smallest agencies in population (33 percent of the total 
students - 13476 agencies) 

• The next larger in size (33 percent of tfie total students - 1795 
agencies) and 

• The largest (34 percent of the total students - 304 agencies). 

Each stramm was then sorted by agency type and geographic legicxi so 
that agency members of the san^le would be in similar proportions to 
the total peculation. Within each stratum each agency had die same 
probability of selection as any other. In other words, within each size 
stratum (small, medium or large) a district had the same chance of being 
selected as every other district in the group. 

The sample was drawn from the ordered data set, 33 agencies from the 
smallest ffonp in size, 33 from the medium size group, and 34 from 
the largest 

A systematic selection procedure was used to sanq)le schools from the list 
After an initial iocal educational agency was picked randomly from the top 
part of the list, then every "nth" LEA was selected. 

The record immediately following each selected record was placed in a 
group to serve as replacements for the sample. 



Survey Development 



Instrument Development 

A set of statcracnts about the relationship between administrator and statx actions in 
each area and the effect on computer use was developed. These statemcuts were used to 
generate the actual survey questions. The initial list was reduced v> that only those questions 
which could provide concrete, objective information were regained The question format was 
designed to facilitate the flow of the interviews and the interviewers' coding of responses. 

It was assumed that individuals in different toles (special education director, computer 
coordinator, or special education teacher) in tiie district would be better able to answer some 
questions than others. For example, the special education teacher and computer coordinator 
would have the best information about tfie classroom applications of computers, ivWle the 
special education director would be best able to provide answers to questions about overall 
planmng in the district Therefore, two forms were developed, one for special education 
administrators (Sur/ey 1), and one for computer coordinators and special education teachers 
(Survey 2). 

The simreys were designed to provide a picture of the extensiveness of use of 
computing in a number of ways, including: types of software in use; subjects and grade 
levels in which computer applications were used; tfie ways in which teachers and 
administrators used computers; and estimates of levels of use. Together these measures were 
to reflect tfie breadth of computer use witfiin a district The complete surveys are presented 
in Appendix A. 

The Interview Process 

The development of a systematic procedure for conducting tfie interviews was :m 
equally important component of data collection. The following steps comprised tfie initial 
interview piocess: 



• An introductory letter was sent to^the superintendent of each district to 
explain the study and invite his or her participation. The district's 
address was obtained £rom the NCES data set 

• A phone call was made to the superintendent of each district to answer 
any q^stions he or she might have and obtain the name, address, had 
phone number of the special education duector. 

• An introductory letter was sent to the director* 

• A phone call was noiade to the director to confirm pardcipation and set 
a time for the interview. 

« An outline of the survey was mailed to tht director. 

• The interview was conduclcd with the director. During the interview, 
the name, address and phone number of a computer coordinator obtained 

• Th(; process described above was repeated with the computer coordinator. 
During the interview, the nanie, address and phone number of a special 
education teacher was obtained. 

• The first six steps af ve were repeated with the special education teacher. 



Pretest of Survey Instrument and Interview Procedures 



Five districts served as the pretest sites for the survey instrument and the interview 
procedure. This was an opportunity to quickly resolve any problems with die original plan 
for the survey. No changes were made to the questions in the survey instrument as a result 
of the pretest However, thi iretest resulted in several changes to the interview procedure. 



Hie contact piocess as outlined above proved to be time-consuining and contained 
unnecessary steps which complicated participation. Specifically, the Mowing difficulties wieie 
encountered: 



• The superintendent did not always recall receiving the introductory letter 
describing die project, or may not have received it The superintendents 
in the pretest sometimes did not want to commit the special education 
director to participating witiiout his or her consent Generally die 
response was 1t*s fine witii me if she wants to do die interview" or 
"Don't ask me, ask hinL** 

• After obtaining the director's name firom the superintendent, a letter was 
sent to die director. This resulted in an aMti<Mial delay to allow 
sufficient time for the director to receAve die letter. The director was 
dien telephoned, but again did not always recall die letter or had not 
received it The procedure called for die director to dien receive an 
oudine of Uie questions, if he or she agreed to participate. However, 
each directs asked to go ahead with the interview at the tinie of die 
first phone call and did not want to wait for the outline. 



• After die interview die director was asked die name of a computer 
coordinator and diat person was to name die teacher. However, die 
directors did not want someone ^Ise deciding who was to be interviewed. 
They generally felt diat diey were in die best position to identify a 
teacher who was using computers. Since the directors' objection was 
reasonable, the procedure was modified and die director was asked to 
name bodi individuals to be interviewed. (After die procedure was 
changed, a director would occasionally tell die interviewer to ask die 
coofdifuaor for die name of a teacher. This usually occurred in larger 
districts where die administrator might not be familiar widi classroom 
uses.) 



Based on the results of the pretest, the interview procedure was revised as follows: 



• The special education director was called, given a brief overview 
of the survey, and asked to particqmte in the study. Since the 
directors had not received the introductoiy letter, this occasionally 
caused directors to be reluctant to participate. (In retrospea the 
directors should have received the introductory letter at the time 
this change was made). Occasionally, directors mentioned 
receiving our letter, forwarded by the superintendent's office. 

• The director was asked to name the conq)uter coordinator and 
special education teacher to be interviewed. These two staff 
members were then interviewed, usually having received an 
explanation from the director prior to the calL On two ot three 
occasions a director asked to see an outline prior to an interview. 
In these cases one was sent and interviews completed after an 
appropriate time. 



The Interviews 



ft 
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Interviews with Special Education Directors 

The goal was to make th*; interviewees comfortable and at ease during the phone call. 
The approach was conversational and did not follow a set "script" The interviewer would 
begin by explaining the study and answering any questions the director might have. The 
explanation served to give tiie administrator an overview of what information was being 
sought The director might tiien begin talking about ibc district in a general way and tiie 
interviewer would prompt him or her for the specific infomatira required. Otiierwise, die 
interviewer might ask a general question about die dntctor's involvement witii a particular 
area and then prompt for specific information when necessary. The questions were not 
repeated verbatim from die survey but rather were paraphrased. 
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The interviewer had a structured survey form on which to record the answers, but the 
interview itself was a discussicm about the district's computer program. The survey form 
assured that all infcmnation was complete, but the goal was to collect infonnation without a 
structured question/answer format As the interview progressed the interviewer checked the 
Impropriate responses on the survey form or wrote down answers as needed. At the 
conclusion of the interview, the interviewer had a completed s rvey form which was then 
entoed Into the computer. (Interviews required ten to twenty minutes to complete. Calls 
began in March and were completed in mid-June 1989.) 

The value of this approach was often expressed in the positive comments expressed 
by the Interviewees. The initial reluctance may have conae from experiences where all the 
interviewee could offer was a "yes" or "no" to a list of questions. Talking about the district's 
use of computers seemed to give the directors a sense that they were really contributing. 
Participants particularly liked the fact that they did most of the talking and the researcher 
listened. 

Interviews with Special Education Teachers and Computer Coordinators 

After the ir^terview, the director was asked to identify a computer coordinator or 
specialist familiar with computer applications in the special education program and a computer 
using special education teacher. The coordinator was contacted and an interview time 
arranged. Interviews were conducted in the same manner as that described for the director. 
While the plan was to speak to three individuals in each district, tiiis was not always possible. 
In small districts, there was not always a onnputer-using special education teacher and/or a 
computer specialist familiar with special education. 

Staff members were extremely cooperative and helpful in completing the interviews. 
Their generous gift of time is appreciated The only difficulties arose in reaching people at 
a convenient time. OccasicmaUy having phone calls returned was a problem when schools had 
a policy against making long distance phone calls. This was resolved when the interviewer 
urged participants to return calls "collect" (In retrospect a toll-free number would have 
facilitated the process and might have *educed the "refusals" that did not respond to phcme 
messages.) 



Problems Encountered During Interviews 



Every effort was made to speak with the special education director and to ask that 
person to participate in the project. Unfortunately* this was not always possible. Special 
education directors are very busy people whose calls ait closely screened The interviewer 
explained the purpose of the call and what was required of the special education director 
when leaving a message. When the interviewer was not able to reach the special education 
director after a reasonable amount of time, a non-response to several phone messages was 
interpreted as a refusal and an alternate district was contacted 

Occasionally directors would convey ^heir refusal directly to the interviewer. The 
reasons stated were a lack of time or interest and sometimes just "no." A few directors 
confused our study with another survey they received in the mail and were asked to complete. 
A quick explanation about the nature of our study was able to clear up the confusion. 

On other occasions, after completing the interview, the special education director 
refused to name a teacher or a coordinator. The explanation for this refusal was that it was 
against district policy to give out names or that they did not want to commit someone else 
to doing the interview. Follow*up calls and letters were used in an effort to gain cooperation 
with some success. 

One hundred districts were originally contacted. Seventy-two of the original sample 
group agreed to complete interviews. Twenty-eight matched alternates were contacted and 
interviews were completed The record immediately following the record for the sample 
served as the replacement If a replacement district refused to participate then the record 
immediately following it served as replacennent 

As the survey progressi'A there were some questions the school staff members felt 
they did not have sufficient infomiation to answer. For instance, one question asks in which 
grades computers are used Son.'e staff were familiar with the whole district and were able 
to answer, but others were not Staff were asked to report what they knew. In other words, 
a partial answer was considered more valuable than "don*t know/' Staff members had a sinular 
difficulty with the question which asked about die number of computers in tfie district Some 
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could estimate, some could report the number available in the building, and others had no 
idea« In letrospect, this is a difficult question, and this infonnation may not be accurate.' 

One change to the survey instrument was made after the interviews began. An 
additional question was inserted concerning the number of training activities tiiat teachers or 
(;oordinator3 may have led The survey originally asked CMily how many activities tiiey 
attended Aldiough tiiis late inserticHi caused a large number if responses to be **missing/* 
the additional information was considered to be of sufficient interest to warrant woiidng with 
a reduced number of cases. 

Some caution is also required with the report by administrators, of the percentage of 
special education teachers who use computers in the district In some small districts the 
special education staff consisted of one person. If he or she used computers then the 
percentage would be 100 percent In larger districts, administrators often cautioned that die 
estimate was really a guess. Some reported that 100 percent of the teachers could use 
computers for instruction if tiiey wanted to, but they did not know how many actually used 
them on a daily basis 



Data Analysis 



This study planned to accomplish die following three purposes: 

• Provide descriptive statistics on a variety of variables believed to be related to 
technology use in special education in general and administrative involvement 
in particular. 

• Conduct exploratory analyses to determine differences based upcm district size 
and correlation analyses to examine potential relationships between district 
factors believed to impact on the use of txhnology in special ^ucaticm. 



• Select duee to five school districts for the case studies whose admuiistnitive 
patterns suggest relatively greater and mote successful practices based on die 
constructs developed. 

During the course of the analysis, it became apparent that some modifications to the original 
plan would be necessary. However, the essential intent of each type of analysis was retained 
in tiie modified form. 

Descriptive StaUsUct 

Weighted frequencies and corresponding percentages were calculated for all 
questionnaire items. Weights were computed so that analysis of the combined lespcmses 
within the three size strata (large, medium, and small schools) could be combined to provide 
an overall naticmal profile of the results. 

The weights computed were tite inverse of die probability of selectirai. If diere were 
N LEAs in a stratum and n LEAs were selected, dien die probability of selectim an IE\ 
was just n/N. The weight was dien computed as NAi. There was no adjustment m&.; ior 
nonresponse by special education duectOTs, conqiuter coordinators, or teachers. 

Every LEA in a given size group has the same weight, and so die results widiin group 
are die same whedier or not weighting is considered. In the combined analyses, uie small 
LEA stratum, when weighted, amounts to about 85 percent of all LEAs. Medium-sized LEAs 
account for most of die rest of die LEA universe. As a result, die combined estintiates, which 
give every LEA equal weight regardless of student population are heavily influenced by die 
small LEAs. The practices and opinions of die 200-300 large LEAs duu have one-diiid of 
the student populati^m hardly influence the combined estimates at all 

An alternative weighting could have analyzed results fiom die perspective of die 
student, such as 'How are software acquisitions made in the school attended by the average 
student?" Since a durd of all students attend large schools, die large schools would have 
been weighted much more heavily. We did not pursue diis line because we felt diat die 
ptopct interpretation of diis sort of weighting was not intuitive. 



A preliminary analysis of the data by scjiool district size indicated that, because of 
the small sample sizes, there were likely to be no statistically significant differences among 
small, medium, and large districts. In a difference of approximately 25 percent would 
have bsen required in ocder for there to have been a statistically significant difference at the 
.10 significance level given the sample size. However, where a notable, though not 
statistically significant, result was observed, diis infonnation is presented, along with 
inforaiatioa about that variable overall, in the findings presented in the next chapter. For all 
of the estinutes presented, the standard error was no more than 10 percent with a range of 
6 to 10 percent 

Exoloratory Analyses 

As noted above, no statistically significant differences related to district size were 
found. Based on the results of this exploratory work, it appeared that correlati(Hia! analysis 
was the most satisfactory given the data and the intent of the study. Eight constructs related 
to administrative and staff involvement in uses with technology were (developed for the 
purpose of conducting these correlation analyses. For each construct, variable was created 
firan a set of individual survey items that, when taken together, were considered to be an 
appropriate indicator of some involvement with ischnology. 

Selection of Case Study Sites 

An examination of the correlation analysis conducted and described above appeared 
to provide the best source of information for identifying potential local education agencies 
for the Phase n case studies. The actual selection was based on the relationship between 
administrative involvement in coounittees and level of use of instructional q)plications by 
special education students. The selection was constrained by budgetary considerations which 
limited our choice of sites to six states. 



Chapltr 3 - Rlidtngs 



DESCRiPTIVE STATISTICS 



Sumy Respondents 



As described in the previous chapter, die sample consisted of special education 
administrators, special education teachers, and coooputer ccndinaton in: 100 school districts. 
Overall, 100 administraton responded io Survey 1, and 93 special education ieachen and 89 
respondents idenufied as cooaputer coocdinaton familiar widi special education responded to 
Survey 2. A ninnber of diese computer coordinaton also htld odier tides in die school 
system, including principal or assistant special education director (8 percent), guidance 
counselor (4 percent), curriculum coordinator (2 percent) and media center coordinator (2 
percent). Below is a table of the survey respondents by district size. 

Diarict Si» 
^mall Medium Lfllgfi 

Sun^ey Respondents 



Special education director 
Special education teacher 
Computer coordinator 



33 


33 


34 


26 


33 


34 


22 


33 


34 



Pleaite note diat, in the presentation of findings which follow, results based on die responses 
of "teachers'* include infiqnnation gadiered fiom bodi special education teachers and die 
computer coordinaton fiuniliar widi computer use in special education who were interviewed. 



ilic adiniiiisiratan, in describing thdr ipedal ediication pTOgnuns, f^ocied stmilai 
stodenrAeacher ntiof vcgaidkM of district size. 



Number of qwdU education 

students served 238 810 4,139 
Number oi full-time 

q)ecial education teachers 19 51 320 

Student/teacher ratio 12.5 15.9 12.9 



The teachers in the san^le tac^t at all grade Irvels from Idsdergaitra through 12di 
grade and, in general, woriced in just one or two schools within their districts. 



Curre«n Availability and Usa of Computars in Spadai Education 



Availability 

Hifdwmi 

Although computer use was not a prerequisite for participation in this study, all of 
the adnunistntors and teachen surveyed repotted that there were computers available for use 
by their special education students. 

Thenumherof computers per district varied wi'n the siase of the school district While 
39 percent of die small districts had five com put e rs or less in dieir distiict, 29 percent of die 



1i 



large districts had over 100 comp-ters available .for use by sp&.1al education students. 

However, when the number of am^uters available per spedal education student is 
considered, the small districts seemed to be somewhat ahead in making the technology 
available to special education students. 

District Size 
Small Medium LaiSC 

Numbo^ of om^uters 

per SPED* student 0.2 0.1 0.1 



Special education staff in small districts also had better access to OHi^uters. 

District Size 

Number of con^uters 

per SPED teacher 4.3 1.1 2.0 



The computers available for use by special education students were primarily located 
in special education classrcxmis and computer labs. The administrators reported slightly 
different computer locations than the teachers. However, presumably the teachers had a better 
knowledge of the actual locaticm of the computers used by their students. Exhibit 2 shows 
the locations reported by the teachers. 

Special Education 



Exhibit 2 
LOCATION OF COMPUTERS 
FOR USE BY SPED STUDENTS 
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Software 



Overall, 87 percent of the administrators and 82 percent of the teachers said that 
libraries of instructional software were available to special education staff. The teachers 
reported that their software libraries were located primarily in the school library (36 percent), 
the district office (20 percent), and the special education classroom (18 percent). Exhibit 3 
shows the various locations of software libraries. 

Large school districts were most likely to have software lijraries located in the district 
office. Thirty-five percent of the large district libraries were located in a district office, as 
opposed to 20 percent for the small districts and 14 percent for the medium districts. When 
the software library locations that were probably least accessible to teachers were combined - 
- that is, district offices, regional or area agencies, and county offices -- large districts seemed 
to have software libraries that were less accessible to teachers than did the small and medium 
districts. 

District Size 
Small Metei Laige 

% teachers reporting software 
library locations in district 
office, area agency or 

county office 33 23 48 



Exhibit 3 

LOCATION OF SOFTWARE LIBRARIES 




Percent 



Extent of Use 



Eighty-two percent of the teachen overall said they used computers regularly for 
special education instructional purposes. This percentage was cdosistent across school dllricts 
of all sizes. 

Dirtrict Size 
Small Medinm LsCgB 

% teachers reporting 
compvaa usage for 

instructi(Hial purposes 81 86 81 



However, because of the way in which teachers were selected (ie., based cm their use 
of coiiq)uters), their reports of levels of use tppcn not to be tqnesentative of didr districts. 
When the special education administtators were asked to estimate the percentage of special 
educaticm staff in their disinc: ^ho used conqmters for instructicm, the estimates were 
c(Misiderably lower tiian tiuMe based on teachers' reports. 

In additicm, tiie results varied widely according to district size. Administrators in ku^ 
school districts esti)?iated sharply lower usage tfuui was reported by tiie teachers Uiemselves. 
In die large districts, 81 percent of the teachers reported diey used computers. However, only 
28 percent of tiie adnunistrattMrs estimated on^uter usage at over 75 percent of die entire 
special education staff, and just S3 percent estimated usage by over half of tiie special 
education staff. 



District Size 
Small Medium istg& 

% administrators estimating 

100% con^uter usage 61 25 16 



When using con^uters for instructi(»ul purposes, the special education teachers 
reported that they used c(Hnputers primarily to allow students to practice current instructional 
material (97 percent), to develop writing skills (77 percent) and as a rer/ard (60 percent). 
The figures were reas(mably ccmsistent across school districts of all sizes. Exhibit 4 shows 
the instructional uses of computers reported by teachers. 

Further, regarding both types and subject areas of instructional software used the 
findings were remarkably consistent across school districts of all sizes. 

• The teachers most commonly used drill and practice (80 percent of the teachers 
reported using this type of software), word processing (71 percent), games (55 
percent) and mtorial (42 percent) instructional software (see Exhibit 5). 

• The teachers employed instructional software most often for matfi (89 percent) 
and language arts (88 percent) (see Exhibit 6). 

While the use of instructional software was spread fairiy evenly across grades K 
through 12, the teachers reported tlie highest use in grades 3 through 6 (see Exhibit 7). 
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INSTRUCTIONAL USES OF COIVIPUTERS 
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Exhibit 5 

TYPES OF INSTROCtlONAL SOFTWARE 
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Factors Which Influence Use of Computers in Special Education 



Jf particular inteicst in this study was the description of cunent status of several 
factors which are believedt based on the results of previous qualitative studies, to influence 
computer usage for instruc:don in special education programs. They are: 

• The extent of administrative involvement in key decisira making processes, 

• The degree of communicadon between district and building administrators, 

• The level of interaction between administrators and teachers, 

• The level of interacdon between special and general education programs, 

• The prevalence of training and technical assistance programs for educators, and 
finally, 

• The degree to which computers are used for administradve implications. 

The sections immediately following will describe findings from this study in these 

areas. 



Special Education Administratlion involvement in Decision Mailing 
Processes 



special educaticm administrators were strongly involved in the distributicHi of computer 
resources within their districts. Ninety-two percent of the administrators (as opposed to just 
65 percent of the teachers) said they participated in decisions regarding how computer 
resources for the special education program were distributed 



Eighty-three percent of the adndnistnton.overall said they purchased either hardware 
or software for special educadon inst^onal applicadons using funds appropriated for die 
special education program. 

Dedtlons Related to Hardware 

Three fourths of die adnunistraton (and 72 percent of teachers) reported diat diey 
pardcipated in die selection process of computer hardware for dieir special education program 
by either reviewing or selecting die hardware. Reviewing, fbr die purposes of dus study 
referred to die process of eidier approving selections made by odien, considering odier 
people's recraunendations or conv^ing rec(»nmendations to odier decision makers. 

One fourdi of die administrators said diey were not involved at all in die selection 
process. However, diis was partially explained by die fact diat certain administrators were 
new to dieir districts, and die district had not acquired conqmter hardware recendy. In 
addition, in certain school districts, the administrators rqiorted duu the acqtdsition oi con^uter 
hardware was die responsibility of regular education. In diese cases, special education 
students used con^uters only in regular educatim classromns or c(»nputer labs. 

Decisions Related to Software 

Hfty-nine percent of die admini«*Tators said diey had input into die selection process 
(i.e. tiiey reviewod die software), but c. y 30 percent actually made die selection. The actual 
selection of software was largely left up to die teachers; 72 percent of die teuhers surveyed 
said they personally selected die software to be used in dieir special education programs. 

Exhibit 8 contrasts die administrators' and teachers' roles in die selection process of 
hardware and software. 
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Administrative Involvement in the Committee Process 



Freqtiency of Participation in Committee Proceteet 

Over half of the administntors in the lirge districts leported that they met with a 
committee on a regular basis to plan for and make dedsions about computers and their use 
in the special educatioa progranL As might be expected, as die size of die school district 
increased, a larger percentage of administrators woriced regulariy with a committee. 

District Size 
Small Medium Ijrg^- 

% administrators woridng 

regularly with coromittcc 18 4S S3 



The frequency of conmiittee meetings varied. However, 57 percent of the 
administrates reported mondiiy committee meetings, and one fourth of die administrators 
rspoited between one ioid five meetings during the school year. 



Committee Functions 

Two thirds of the administrators who worked with a committee said their committee 
functi(ms included pl>-ning for conqiuter use in instruction. Nearly three fo»irths of the 
administrators said they used die committee time to set curriculum goals for computer use. 
This was more often die case in the small districts, where 8? percent of die administrators' 
committees set curricjlum goals, compared to just lialf of the administrators in the large 
districts. 



The other functions concunonly cited by fbt administrators were reviewing cotapisxa 
use and needs and acquiring hardware and software. Overall, 93 percent of the administrators 
said the committee dealt with conq[>uter hardware for the special education program in one 
way or another, and 80 percent said they dealt with issues ccmceroing cranputer software. 

Exhibit 9 displays the functions of the committees in which special education direcuns 
participated to plan for and make decisions about con^uters and their use. 



The committees that die special education administrators worked with oa a regular 
basis were more likely to be organized on the district level, especially as the size of the 
distria increased. Howe* , half of die small district administrators r^Kirted diat their 
committees were organized on levels other than the district or building level, naost often 
county or regional leve!s. 



Level of Committee Organization 
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Exhibit 9 

ADMINISTRATORS' COMMITTEE FUNCTIONS 
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Communication Between District and Building Level Administrators 



Outside of the comimttee pnKess, 69 percent of the special education administrators 
worked with other administrators on the district level to make decisions about computers in 
the special education program. However, only half of the specid education administrators 
worked with administrators at the building level As might be expected, as the size of the 
district increased, the district administrators were less likely to interact directly with building 
administrators* 

District Size 
Small Medium LaE&£ 

% administrators working with 

building administrators 52 46 38 



One third of the administrators in the medium districts and almost two thirds in the 
large districts also reported that they worked with "other special education administrators," - 
- compared to 12 percc-.t in small districts. This points up the fact that the decision making 
process in larger districts was more likely to include assistant speciai education administrators 
or program administrators, whereas in the small districts, the special education director was 
very often the sole administrator of the program. 



Interaction b'etween Administrators and Teachers 



Although we found that the majority of administrators (92 as percent previously 
mentioned) were involved in the decision making process concerning computer use in special 
education programs, thete was less evidence of direct interaction between administrators and 
special education staff in making these decisions. The main setting for this interaction was 
committee meetings, especially in medium and large districts. 

ERLC 43 
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While two thirds of the teachers in the small and large districts, and half the teachers 
in the medium districts said tfiey took part in decisions on tfie distribution of conq)uter 
resources, the percentage dropped when the teachers were asked whether they worked with 
administrators on a regular basis to make decisions about CC " puters. Just 36 percent of the 
teachers said they worked regularly with district administrators, 40 percent with building 
administrators and 34 percent with other special education administrators to make decisions 
about conqjuter use. Thirty percent of the teachers stated that they did not meet regularly 
v/ith administrators at all. The percentage varied s<miewhat according to the size of the 
district, with teachers in the medium districts reporting the most interaction with 
administrators. 

District Size 
Small Medium Large 

% teachers reporting regular 
meetings with district, building, 

or special education administrators 69 80 72 

In the large school districts, a good deal of the interactio:; between teachers and 
adnninistrators occurred in the context of a committee. Twenty-two percent of the special 
education administrators overall woriced with a committee on a regular basis and 23 percent 
of the teachers interviewed worked with a committee. These figures rose to 53 percent and 
43 percent respectively in the large districts. 

Importantly, two thirds of the administrators who woriced with committees said that 
the committee responsible for planning computer use also included special education teachers, 
and 69 percent of the special education teachers reported that their committees also included 
special educaticm administrators. Thus, the committee provided an opportunity for direct 
interaction between teachers and administrators in the decision making process. 

Interestingly, the committees on which teachers served were quite likely to be 
organized on the district level (64 percent), especially in the larger disu'.cts. Eighty percent 
of the teachers in the medium districts and 62 percent in the large districts met with 



committees organized at the district level, compajed with 60 percent of teachers in the snudl 
districts* However, as would be expected, a greats p^^^otage of teachers overall (27 
percent) reported meeting with a comnuttee at the building level dian did die speci^ii education 
administrators (2 percent)* 

As with the administrators, in die larger»sized school districts, the teachers were mote 
likely to work with a committee* 

District Si» 

Small Medium LaigC 

% teachers working regularly 

with a committee 21 38 43 



Only 18 percent of the committees in which teachers participated met once a mondi 
or more* These conmiittees were naost likely to convene one to five times a year. This 
differed, however, according to the size of the district 
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Exhibit 10 displays the main committee functions reported by the teachers. While 
thiei fourths of the adndnistrators said they used committee time to set curriculum goals for 
computer use, the teachers used committee time primarily to plan for computer use and to 
acquire software and hardware. 



Exhibit 10 
TEACHERS' COMMITTEE FUNCTIONS 
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Interaction Between Special and General Education Programs 



Over three fourths of the special educati^u teachers said tibey shared computer 
resources with regular educaticm, but this vaiied c(Misiderably accoiding to size of district 

District Si» 
Small MciSum Laigfi 



% teachers sharing hardware 



46 



76 



59 



% teachers sharing software 



73 



80 



62 



% teachers sharing computer 
resources to some extent 



75 



82 



65 



However, when asked about formal mechanisms in place which might facilitate 
communication between the special education and general education Siiff about computers, 
44 percent of the administrators interviewed said that no such mechanisms existed. In 
addition, over half of die teachers (63 percent in large (Ustricts) reported that no formal 
communication channels had been established 

The nx)st common communication channels cited by the administrators included 
meetings (26 percent) and inservice programs such as after-hours woricshops and seminars 
(23 percent). The teachers also cited meetings (15 percent) and inservice programs (8 
percent) as providing a channel of communication with regular education staff. For example, 
36 percent of the special education administrators and 61 percent of tiie teachers said dieir 
coamiittee included regular education teachers, and 53 percent of the administrators and 59 
percent of die teachers said the committee included regular education administirators. 

Aldiough only 8 percent of tiie administrators and 2 percent of tiie teachers said diey 
had computer bulletin boards in place, eitiier at tiie district or building level, 100 percent of 
<d . tiiese respondents said the special education staff used the bulletin board. It appears then that 

^tT » 



if an dectxonic bulletin board is established at .either the disiict or building level, there is 
evidence to suggest that the special education staff will take advantage of the ofipoitunity to 
communicate with other staff. 

Exhibit 11 shows die fomul c<mimunic8tion mechanisriis cited by administrates and 
teachers. 
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Exhibit 11 
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In addition, it should be kept in mind that our intenriews «Uso revealed considerable 
contact between special and general educators on more informal levels. For example, as 
shown earlier in Exhibit 3, the special education teachers reported that a good portion of the 
software libraries available to them were located either m the school library (35 percent), the 
media center (14 percent) or the district office (IS percent). It seems reasonable to assume 
that special education teachers interact at least informally with regular education teachers in 
these settings. 

Seventy-seven percent of the teachers surveyed said that special education and regular 
education students used computers together, in one locadon or another, and over half of the 
teachera said this occurred on a daily basis. Exhibits 12 and 13 show the location and 
frequency of computer use by special education and regular education students, as reported by 
the teachers. Unfortunately, the data do not include information about interactions between 
special and regular education staff which occur when special and regular education students 
use computers together. 
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Exhibit 13 

SPECIAL AND REGULAR ED STUDENTS 
USE COMPUTERS TOGETHER: 




Technical Assistance and Training 



Availability of Technical Assistance 



Ninety-four percent of the special education administrators and 90 percent of the 
teachers reported thct technical assistance for computers was avai^ble to the special education 
staff. The administrators and teachen differed slightly in their reports to the sources of 
technical assistance, but the two most ccmuno^ sources were the con^uter coordinator and a 
regular education teacher. Exhibit 14 shows the different sources cited by the administrators 
and teachers. 

Results were generally consistent across districts of different siz^s. However, 12 
percent of the teachers in small districts and 8 percent in the medium districts reported that 
the school principal (or other school administrator) provided technical assistance, while none 
of the teachers in large districts reported building adminis^tors as a source of technical 
assistance. 

Frequently the computer coordinator was a formally established position. Overall, 53 
percent of tfie administrators and 57 percent of die teachers reported tfiat the computer 
coordinator's job was a formal position. This was more often the case in the large districts. 
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Exhibit 14 

SOURCES OF TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 
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In general, when the computer coordinator position was formally established, it was 
a district level pojidon. Nearly 100 percent of the admmistrators and 80 percent of die 
teachers reported the formal computer coordinator as a district level position. However, when 
the computer coordinator posidoa was not formally defined, administrators and teachers 
responses differed. While 66 percent of the administratcMrs overall rcpwted that the informal 
computer coordinator operated at the district it ^cl, 69 percent of the teachers said the position 
was organized at the building leveL 



Elements of the Technical Assistance Program 

Administrators and teachers were remarkably consistent in reporting Ae components 
of the technical assistance programs. Both the administrators and teachers reported that the 
top four elements included: 

• denoonstrating software, 

• installing or maintaining computer equipnient, 

• integrating computers into the curriculum, and 

• identifying useful softvy'are. 

However, a greater percentage of administrators than teachers reported that their technical 
assistance program included help in integrating computers into the curriculum. Thus, 
administrators may tend to overestimate the presence of this important element 
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Exhibit 15 shows the various compcnents of the technical assistance programs reported 
by administrators and teachers. 
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Exhibit 15 
ELEMENTS OF 
TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE PROGRAM 
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Planning Staff Development Training Activities 



Overall, one fourth of the administrators reported that their special education staff 
would receive between one and five hours of computer traming by the end of the reported 
:chool year, and another quarter said the teachers would receive six to ten hours of training. 
This diiTered notably by district size, however* Twenty-eight percent of the administrators in 
the medium districts and 39 percent in the large districts reported that the teachers would 
receive between 21 and 50 hours of training* On the other hand, 25 percent of the 
administrators in the small districts reported diat the teachers would receive no computer 
trainuig at all. Exhibit 16 shows the adminisf ators' estimates o^ the average number of hours 
of computer training to be received by each v/ their special education teachers by the end of 
the reported school year* 

Eighty-two percent of the administrators overall (94 percent in the large districts) said 
they were involved in planning for staff development training activities to support computer 
ufe in the special education program. The same percentage said they also provided ^/wi'. for 
staff development training activities. Finally, 57 percent of the special education 
administrators were actually responsible for planning the computer-related staff development 
activities for special education. The next most common designations for planning staff 
development activities were the school superintendent or principal and a regional agency. 
Exhibit 17 shows the full range of responses. 
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Exhibit 17 

RESPONSIBILITY FOR PLANNING SPED 
STAFF DEVELOPMENT TRAINING ACTIVITIES 
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Participation in Staff Development Training Activities 



Forty pcicent of the administrators said they had attended one to five staff development 
training activities related to computers and special education during the reported school year. 
While a majority of the administrators said they had attended no staff development training 
activities during the reported year, a number of administrators were quick to point out that 
they had been involved in training activities in previous years. 

District Size 

Sniall Medium Laise 

% administrators who attended 
no staff development training 
activities related to computers 

during the 1988-1989 school year 58 76 59 



Teachers were slighdy more involved in training activities. Thirty-seven percent of 
the teachers overall reported that they had attended one to five staff development training 
activities "related to computers and of potential benefit to the special education program" 
during the reported school year. And 22 percent of the teachers suiveyed said they had ied 
one to five of the training activities durLig the year. 

District Size 
Small Medium hsiSSi 

% teachers who attended 
1 - 5 computer-related staff 

development training activities 35 52 37 

% teachers who attended 
no computer-related staff 

development training activities 60 46 54 



% teachers who led 

1 - 5 computer-related staff 

development training activities 21 28 22 



Incentives for Participation in Training Activities 



Both the administratcjrs and teachers were asked about the incentives provided to 
special education stafif to attend training activities on cooq)uter use* The most commonly 
cited incentives were: 

• tuition reimbursement, 

• the reimbursement of expenses, and 

• salary increment credits* 

The administrators and teacher:> differed somewhat in their reports of various 
incentives, but a similar percentage of both groups ntported tftat no incentives at all are 
provided The mediun and large districts were more likely to offer incentives than the small 
districts. 

District Size 
Small Medium Laig£ 

% administrators reporting 
no incentives provided to 
spcddl education staff to attend 

training activities 45 30 29 

% teachers reporting 
no incentives received 
for attending training 

activities 44 27 35 

Furthemaorc, die incentives offered to the teachers differed somewhat in districts of 
various size?. Far fewer smill districts provided salary increment credits and stipends as 
incentives, and fewer large districts reimbursed teachers* expenses. Exhibit 1& shows the 
incentives reported by die administrators by district size. Exhibit 19 shows the various 
incentives reported by both administrators and teachers. 
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Exhibit 19 

INCENTIVES TO ATTEND TRAINING ACTIVITIES 
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Concurrent Use of Administrative and Instructional Applications 



Overall, 83 percent of the adiniiiistrators surveyed said they had purchased hardware 
or software for instructional applications using funds appropriated for the special education 
program, and almost two thirds of the administrators overall said they used special education 
funds to purchase hardware or software for administrative applications. Considerable 
differences were noted by district size, with the large districts far more likely to have 
purchased hardware or software for administrative use. 

District Size 

SmaH Medium Laigc 

% administrators who purchased 
hardware or software for 

instructional applications 82 88 91 

% administrators who purchased 
hardware or software for 

administrative applications 67 67 94 

In addition, overall 86 percent of teachers reported they had purchased computers or 
software for instructional applications using funds appropriated for the special education 
program, but only 40 percent said they had purchased hardware or software for administrative 
applications. Exhibit 20 contrasts the instructional and administrative purchases of technology 
by the administrators and teachers. 

Two thirds of the administrators in the medium and large districts and 79 percent in 
the small districts said they used computers regularly for professional purposes. The most 
common professional applications were: 

• to prepare correspondence and reports, 

• lO manage staff or student records. 



• 



to develop educational plans (lEPs) for students, and 



O • for budgeting purposes. 



The teachers were also asked about the ways in which they used conq>uters outside 
of special ediication instruction, and they repotted using computers for many of the same 
purposes as the special education administrators. Exhibit 21 shows the range of professional 
applications mentioned by the administiaton. and Exhibit 22 shows the range of ways in 
wbich teachers used computers, other than for instruction in special education classrooms. 
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Exhibit 21 

ADMINISTRATORS' USES OF COMPUTERS 
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Exhibit 22 
USES OF COMPUTERS BY TEACHERS 
OTHER THAN IN INSTRUCTION 
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CORRELATIONAL ANALYSIS 



Although the primary purpose of this study was to describe inc current level of 
participation by special education administrators in the overall process of technological 
innovation, project staff were interested in examining the data further to determine if higher 
levels of special education administration involvement were, in fact, associated with: 

• higher levels of staff involvement 

• increased availability of training and technical assistance 

• increased availability of hardware and software, and ultimately 

• higher levels of use by special education students. 

It was decided that a conelational analysis might provide some insight into these 
relationships. An examination of the individual items indicated that eight composite variables 
representing relevant constructs could be derived from the survey instruments. These were: 

• Special education administration participation in planning and decision 
making through individual activities: A general indicator of special 
education involvement in computer use in the district at the individual 
level. Derived from administrators' responses to ten questions on Survey 
1, the range was 0 - 16. 

• Special education administration participation in technology coordinaung 
committees: A general indicator of special education administration 
involvement in computer use in the district through committee processes. 
Derived from administrators' responses to two questions on Survey 1, the 
range was from 0 - 15. 

• Special education teacher participation in planning and decision making 
through individual activities: A general indicator of special education 
teacher involvement in computer use through individual activities. 
Derived from special education teachers' responses to three questions on 

^ Survey 2, the range was 0-5. 
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• Special education teacher participation in technology coordinating 
conunittees: A general indicator of special education teacher 
involvement in computer use in special education through committee 
processes* Deiived from special education teachers' responses to two 
questions on Survey 2, the range was from 0 - IS* 

• Availability and accessibility of computer-related training and techracal 
assistance to special education teachers. Derived from administrators' 
responses to two questions on Survey 1 and special education teachers' 
and computer coordinators' responses to one question on Survey 2, the 
range was 0 - 38. 

• Special education tcachCT participation in con^)uter-rclated inservice 
training. Derived from special education teachers' responses to two 
questions on Survey 2, the range wa-^ from 0-11. 

• Availability and accessibility of hardware and software to special 
oiucation students and staff. Derived from two parallel questions which 
appeared on both Survey 1 and Survey 2, the range was 0 - 26. 

• Use of instructional applications with special education students. Derived 
from special educaaon teachers' and computer coordinators' responses to 
three questions on Survey 2 and administrators' responses to one question 
on Survey 1, the range was 0 - 22. 

Based on the conceptual model of technology integration discussed previously, we 
were paiticulaiiy interested in seeing if tliere was a statistically significant correlation between 
the two types of administrative involvement, individual and committee, and the material and 
human resources available to support the use of computers in special education. Furthermore, 
we were interested in ascertaining the degree to which acaial use of computers in cpudal 
education classrooms correlates with availability of maiimal and human resources. To this 
end, correlations were run between the variables representing administrative 
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involvement and the variable representing level of student use, as well as between each of 
these and the other five variables described above* 

The following results are Pearson correlation coefficients. We considered the 
correlation to be meamngfiil if the obtained correlation coefficient wui significant at a level 
of .1 or less. 

Relationship between Administrative Involvement and Student Use 

A statistically significant correlation coefficient was obtained for special education 
administrators* iwolvement with committees and the actual use of instructional applications 
by special education students. This particular correlation, .46 significant at .02, *vas one of 
the strongest obtained, and would appear to lend support for the notion that the level of 
administrative involvenicnt ultimately affects tl.c level of student use. Interestingly, no 
correlation was found between administrative involvement through individual activities arid 
level of student use. 

This correlation was obtained using the combined I'csponses from special education 
administrators, special education teachers, and computer coordinators as described above. It 
was the only correlation which was statistically significant when the responses of individuals 
in all roles were considered. However, becajse of the strength of this association, it seemed 
appropriate to look at the data agai.i in an attempt to understand more clearly th? nature of 
the relationships bet^^een our constructs. When responses for each group were analyzed, a 
number of significant correlations emerged. 

Correlations Based on Responses of Special Education Administrators 

Administrative involvement in both conmiittec processes and through individual 
activities was found to be associated with the availability and accessibility of hardware J^nd 
software to special education students and staff. The first correlation at .35 was significant 
at the .05 level, while the second at .20 was significant at the .07 level. This would seem 
to indicate that increased availability of material resources for special education may be 
ass'^iatcd with either type of special education administrative involvement. 
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Correlations Based on Responses of Computer Coordinators 

Computer coordinators* involvement in the committee process was associated with 
increased availability of training and technical assistance, higher levels of participation in 
training progran^s, and increased availability of hardware aiid software. The last showed t^e 
strongest relationship with a correlation of .37, which was significant at .001. However, the 
availability of training and technical assistance was also associated with committee 
involvement of the computer coordinator, showing a correlation of .27 significant at .01. It 
is not surprising then to find that participation in traimng activities was also associated with 
this committee involvement, with a correlation coefficient of .22 which was significant at the 
.07 level. 

Correlations Based on Responses of Special Education Teachers 

Special education teachers* involvement in the committee process was also associated 
with level of participation in computer-related inservice training. These two constructs were 
associated with a correlation of .31, significant at the .007 level. Another relationship, with 
a direct bearing on student use, was found between the availability of training and technical 
assistance and student use. Here die correlation was .32, significant at the .004 level. 
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Chapter 4 - Discussion and Implications 



Limitation of tiie Study 



The sample of 100 districts is representative of public school systems in the United States; 
however, the analyses by district size were diminished by the sample size. It was determined that a 
difference on the order of .25 would have been necessary to show a statistically significant 
difference at the .1 level. This fact limits the extent to which these results could be generalized to 
other schools districts on the basis of size. Thus, the results by district size should be interpreted 
solely within the context of this study. 

Summary of the Phase I Study and Implications 



This study focused on examination of Llie current status of several factors believed to 
influence use of computers for instruction ^ school districts* special education programs. Each 
factor is discussed in the following section: 

The extent of administrative involvement in key decision making processes. 
Administrative involvement in the decision making processes related to computers 
is high. Overall, 92 percent of administrators repcnrted such involvement, although 
it is higher for hardware than software decisions. 

• The degree of communication between dis^'.rict and building administrators. 
Involvement in committee processes, which was envisioned in this study as a 
particularly important communication mechanism, is reported by over half of the 
administrators, with two-thirds of that group reporting functions related to 
computer use in instruction. The committees are more liLely to operate at the 
district level, however. Outside the committee process about two-thirds report 
working witn other administrators at the district level and half work with other 
administrators ii the bu'' " level. 

• The level of interaction between administrators and teachers. The approximately 
one-third of teachers who report regular interaction between administrators and 
teachers, is much lower than that occurring between administrators. Generally, 
committee meetings are the main setting for administrator-teacher interaction. 

The level of interaction between special and regular education programs. Teachers 
in special education programs arc sharing computer resources with regular 
education, but this is occurring more through informal mechanisms than any 
established district procedures. The interactions also extend to students in special 
and regular education, where over three-fourths of the teachers report joint use of 
computers. 
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• The prevalence of training and technical assistance programs for educators. 
Technical assistance for computers is reported available by about 90 percent of 
adnrii^strators and teachers* The computer coordinator is a formally established 
position in over half the districts. Half of the administrators report offering ten 
hours or less erf computer training in Aeir districts. However, over one-diir ' of the 
teachers report attendance at craiputer training activities, and one-fiftk. report 
leading training activities* Incentives for participation in draining a;ie offei^ at 
about half of the districts* 

• The degree to which computers are used for administrative applications. Two- 
thirds of the adminisdrators report both purchase of computer technology for 
administrative purposes and regidar use for professional puiposes* Only 40 percent 
of teachers report purchase of hardware or sofhvare fof administrative applicati^ m. 

In comparison to past studies of administrative involvement in promoting con^utcr use in 
special educition, there clearly have been increases in each of tiie areas of focus in tiiis stiidy* 
Administrators are more actively promoting computer use through individual efforts such as 
commitments to increasing computer resources in special education, to ensuring special education 
representation in district-wide decision making processes, and to using computers in tiieir 
administrative tasks. 

The increases shown in the establishment and operation of formal committee structures 
point toward a promising trend for futiire growtfi of computer and otiier technology uses* As an 
important mechanism of improved communication related to planning, purchasing, and 
implementing computer resources, Uie committee process is both promoting collaboration among 
various types of administrators across a school distiict as well as fostering critical links between 
special and regular educatioir. 

While these arc encouraging findings for increased use of computer technology in special 
education, tiiere are areas tiiat continue to need more attention. The increases in communication 
coUabwation are formalized predominandy at die district level and involve more administrative 
than other personnel. While die number of formal computer coordinator positions has greatiy 
increased, these also are formalized more at die district level. There is more informal activity 
taking place at the building level than is indicated by administrators at the district level* School 
districts should be mindful diat such a discrepancy between formal and infonmal events may pose 
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complications for future computer implementation tod integration in instructicn if staff members 
feel that the administrative or district level is out of touch with and not responsive to the needs and 
wants of the teaching or building level. 

Another discrepancy appears in training, where administrators' involvement in planning 
and funding of inscrvice activities is not rcflrx:ted in the anwunt of training available to staff or ±e 
amount of training attended. While it is possible that this is an area better examined over lime, at 
the least, the topic should be addressed in open communication between adminictrators and 
♦-dchers to work toward an improved balance between expectati^ is or needs and actual training 
offered. 

Increase in the operation of committees is a promising aspect for special education 
involvement in decision making processes. However, committee focus needs to move beyond 
decision making related to planning and purchasing computer resources to integrating computers 
into the curriculum and to assisting special education in expanding the uses for c jmputers in the 
curriculum. 

A similar concern holds true for technical assistance. Ahhough it is widely available, 
technical assistance mainly concerns the mechanics of using hardware and software. Assistance 
with the use of computers in the curriculum is also necessary if computers are to be used for the 
maximum benefit of students with special needs. 
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Chapter 5 - Phase II Plans 

The objectives for Phase n of this project are: 

• To design and conduct in-depth case studies in three to five local educational 
agencies (LEA), 

• To continue the regular review of relevant literature, and 

• To develop and disseminate a Guidebook for Special Education Administrators. 

Case Studies 

The case smdies being conducted in Phase n of this project arc focused on identifying 
particular adniinistrative features and practices that have promoted more successful computer 
implen^entation iii local special education programs. School districts from five states, New Jersey, 
Maryland, Pennsylvania, Virginia, and West Virginia, have been identified as feasible locations to 
include in the case studies. 

Results of the correlational analysis in Phase I are being used to identify three to four 
specific LEAs - two or three with high indicators and one district with nnxierate or low indicators 
of computer implementation. Survey items involved in the correlational analysis are those 
responses related to (a) special education administrator involvement with committees and the actual 
use of instructional applications by special education students, (b) special education administrator 
individual or committee involvement and availability and accessibility of hardware and softv/are, 
and (c) special education teacher conunittee involvement and participation in inservice training. 
The special education administrator in each identified district will be asked to panicipate in the 
Phase n case studies, and any district requirements for conducting research studies will be 
completed 

A case study plan has been developed that focuses on the characteristics of exemplary 
practices identified in variables of the correlational analysis. The protocols being developed 
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specify the research questions and related propositions. The plan focuses on (a) validating and 
expanding upon material obtained in the Phase I surveys, (b) generating complete descriptions and 
specifications of Uie practices Uiat might be rcplicable in otiier special education programs, and (c) 
identifying any materials that support and contribute to tiie effectiveness of tiie district practices. 
The three forms of data collection which will be implemented are semi-structured interviews guided 
by the case study protocols and research questions, direct observation, and review of relevant 
documents and materials. 



A team of two researchers will conduct the case study in each of the selected aidt^*::ts. The 
on-site investigation requires tiiat the researcher (a) obtain additional material about v c site through 
telephone contacts wiUi tiie special education director or designee prior to the visit, (b) spend 
approximately one week on site in each district, and (c) conduct limited follow-up telephone 
contacts to clarify information or request additional materials. While the spec* ' education 
administrator is the primary source of information, ;:ontacts arc also planned with other staff 
members such as tiie computer coordinator, building level administrator, and special education 
teacher. The on-site studies always include direct observation of the practices and technology use 
in special education classrooms or otiicr classrooms where special education stud^ats are taught 
This process serves to verify and provide concrete examples of practices in use. 

The analysis will focus on identifying specific practices, procedures, and materials that 
other districts may replicate. A number of steps will be conducted to foster validity, reliability, and 
accuracy of tiie findings: 

1 . The case study protocols are used to orient tiie researchers to each day's data collection. 
Information collected during interviews and observations is recorded in notebooks. 
The researchers review each da/s interviews and observations to maintain consensus 
on tfie information collected and to plan any modifications or target areas for special 
attention during subsequent data collection visits. 
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2. After all site visits arc complete die researchers review all the information and prepare 
a structured case study report that includes botfi narrative and anecdotal information as 
well as close-ended information on the key vari es and research questions. During 
development of this report, if there is need for clarification or further information, the 
site person is contacted for information by phone. 

3. A draft copy of the case study report is sent to the site person for review. This step 
conveys our interest in the perceptions and viewpoints of local school district 
personnel, assures them of our conunitment to the accuracy of the information, and 
serves to verify and clarify the information for Ae validity of the research. 

4 . Following the local site reviews, any revisions that may have resulted are incorporated 
into preparation of the final case smdy report, which includes both within site smdies 
and a synthesis of the results across sites. 

Literature Review 

The literature review is focusing on : (a) special education technology, and (b) adminis- 
trative and organizational issues related to technology implementation. A systematic procedure has 
been developed to allow project staff to review and summarize articles from the following specific 
periodicals published during the period of Phase II: Exceptional Children, Journal of Special 
Education Technology, Classroom Computer Learning, School Tech News, 

Information from the literature review serves as a contextual framework for 
the planned guidebook described below. 
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Guidebook 



One of the primary goals of the project is development and dissemination of a Guidebook 
for Special Education Administrators to facilitate the adoption and effective use of technological 
innovations in special education. This book will be written in a clear and practical style and will 
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include concrete examples with sample materials of the practices that were found to be effective in 
the case studies. To the extent that general findings fron* the Phase I research are deemed 
meaningful and findings and recommendations from other studies reported in the literature arc 
judged useful, they will be incorporated into the guidebook. 

During the first half of Phase II, we will contact publishers with whom Macro has worked 
in the past to alert them to the development of this product and to secure their interest and guidance 
in publishing the guidebook. If a conunercial publisher is interested in pursuing this material, we 
will prepare and submit draft copy according to the publisher's directions. If a noncommercial 
puDi sher or distributor is interested, we will use Macro's desktop publishing capabilities to 
produce a high quality camcni-ready copy of the guidebook. 
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1580 8urv«y QuMtioBS P^':;* l of 8 

QuMtions For Bp«oiril Bduoation Oirootor (8urv«y 1) 

National Cantor For Educational statistics (NCES) Inforaation 

1 Record Nunber (1 - 17068) 

I, 1 

2 State Code (1 - 60) 
2.1 

3 Agency Number (1 - 99999) 
3.1 

4 Name Of Education Agency (30 characters) 

4.1 ^ ^ 

5 Agency Type Code (1-2) 
5.1 

6 Student Cotints Total (0 - 999999) 
6.1 

7 Student Counts Special Ed lEP (0 - 999999) 
7.1 

8 Additional Information - Location By Region (1-4) 
8.1 

8urv«Y Infoneation 

9 Form Number (l=Spec Ed Dir, 2=Computer Coord 3=Spec Ed Teach) 
9.1 

Special Education Director Information 

10 Salutation (Mr., Ms., Mrs., Miss, Dr.) 
10.1 

11 First Name 

II. 1 

12 Middle Initial 

12 . 1 



13 Last Name 
13.1 



14 Business Phone Number 
14.1 



15 Date Of Interview 
15.1 



16 



Time Of Interview 
16.1 
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Questions For Spscial Education Director (Survey i) 

17 Some special education directors are responsible for more than 
one school district. How many school districts does your 
special education progr€un serve? 
17.1 (number of districts) 



18 How many special education students does your program serve? 
18.1 



19 How many special education teachers (full-time equivalent) 
work with the special education students? 
19.1 



20 Do you work with any of th€f following administrators on a 
regular basis to plan for and make decisions about computers 
and their use in the special education program? 

20.1 District administrators 

20.2 Building administrators 

20.3 other special education adminstrators 

20.4 DK/Refused 

21 Do you work with a committee on a regular basis to plan for 
and make decisions about computers and their use in the 
special education progr2Uii? 

21.1 Yes 

21.2 No 

21.3 DK/Refused 

(If 21.2 or 21*3, Skip to 26) 

22 At what administrative level is this committee for computer 
use organized? 

22.1 District 

22.2 Building 

22.3 Other 

22.3.1 list 

22.4 DK/Refused 



23 



How many times does the committee meet per school year? 
23.1 
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Questions ror 8p«oial Bduoation Dirsotor {Bjrvmj l) 

24 What are the functions fo vhich the coamittee is responsible? 

24.1 Set guidelines for evaluating hardware 

24.2 Set guidelines for evaluating software 

24.3 Acquire haurdware 

24.4 Acguira software 

24.5 Allocate hardvave 

24.6 Allocate softwara 

24.7 Evaluate co^pu&«u: use 

24.8 Plzm for co^pv'3r use 

24.9 Monitor coiq>uter use 

24.10 Review computer use and needs 

24.11 Obtain or provide coB5)uter in-service training 

24.12 Set curriculun goals for coaqputer use 

24.13 Set instructional objectives for computer use 

24.14 Provide technical assistance to computer users 

24.15 Other 

24.15.1 list ^ 

24.16 DK/Refused 

25 Does the committee that is responsible for planning computer 
use for special education include: 

25.1 Regular education teachsrs 

25.2 Regular education administrators 

25.3 Special education teachers 

25.4 Special education administrators 
T5,5 DK/Refused 

26 Do you personally review or select the con^uter hardware that 
is purchased for the specie^. . education program? 

26.1 \es, review 

26.2 Yes, select 

26.3 No, neither 

26.4 DK/Refused 

27 Do you personally review or select software that is purchased 
for the special education progreua? 

27.1 Yes, review 

27.2 Yes, select 

27.3 No, neither 

27.4 DK/Refused 

20 Do you participate in the decisions about where or how 
computer resources for the special educatioiH program are 
distributed? 

28.1 Yes 

28.2 No 

28.3 DK/Refused 
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Questions For Spsoial Education Director (Survey l) 

29 Have you purchased computers or software for special education 
administrative applications using fxinds appropriated for the 
special education program? 

29.1 Yes, computers 

29.2 Yes, software 

29.3 No, none of above 

29.4 DK/Refused 

30 Have you purchased computers or sof twatre for special education 
instructional applications using funds appropriated for the 
special education program? 

30.1 Yes , computer;? 

30.2 Yes, software 

30.3 No, none of the above 

30.4 DK/Refused 

31 Do you provide funds for staff-development activities for 
computer use? 

31.1 Yes 

31.2 No 

31.3 DE/.^efused 

32 Are you involved in planning for staff-development activities 
for computer use in '.he special education program? 

32.1 Yes 

32.2 No 

32.3 DK/Refused 

33 Do you provide release time for special education staff to 
attend training activities for computer use? 

33.1 Yes 

33.2 No 

33.3 DK/Refased 

34 Do you provide incentives for special education staff to 
attend training activities for computer use? 



34. 


1 


Tuition reimbursement 


34. 


2 


Special recognition 


34. 


3 


Computer equipment 


34. 


4 


Hicjher pay 


34. 


5 


Advancement 


34. 


6 


Other 






34.6.1 please specify 


34. 


7 


No, none are provided 


34. 


8 


DK/Refused 
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Questions For Special Bduoation Director (Survey 1) 

35 Are there formal nechanisms for special emd regular educators 
to coBnunicat.e among themselves about computers? 

35.1 Electron5,c bulletin board (at district level) 

35.2 Electronic bulletin board (1 or more at building level) 

35.3 Newsletter 

35.4 Meetings 

35.5 Team Teaching 

35.6 Task Force 

35.7 'other 

35.7.1 specify 

35.8 None 

35.9 DK/Refused 

(If not (35.1 or 35.2), skip to 37) 

36 Do special education staff use the electronic bulletin board? 

36.1 Yes 

36.2 No 

35.3 DK/Refused 

37 Aie there computers available tor use by special education 
students? 

37. J. Yes 

37.2 No 

37 . 3 DK/Refused 

(If 37.2 or 37.3, then 41) 

38 Where aure the computers located that are used by special 
education students? 

38.1 Special education classrooms 

38.2 Computer labs 

38.3 Library 

38.4 Regular classrooms 

38.5 Media center 

38.6 Other 

38.6.1 list 

38.7 DK/Refnsed 

39 Are there libraries of software available to sp<?cia"l education 
staff? 

39.1 Yes 

39.2 No 

39 . 3 DK, Refused 

(If 39.2 or 39.3, Skip to 41) 
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QaTstions For spooUl Education Diroetor (Survoy l) 

4C Where are these libraries located? 

40.1 Special education classrooms 

40.2 Computer labs 

40.3 Library 

40.4 Regular classrooms 

40.5 Media center 

40.6 District office 

40.7 Other 

40.7.1 list 

40.8 DK/Refused 

41 How many staff-development training activities related to 
computers and special education have you attended this school 
year? 

41.1 

42 Please estimate the average number of hours of computer 
training that will have been made available to each teacher 
by the end of this school yeax, 

42.1 

43 Who is responsible for planning staff-development training 
activities for the special education program? 

43.1 (title only) . . 

44 Is technical assistance for computers available to the special 
education staff? 

44 . 1 Yes 

44 . 2 No 

44 . 3 DK/Refused 

(If 44.2 or 44.3, Skip to 50) 

45 I would like to learn mortj about yovir technical assistance 
program. I will read a list of possible elements of that 
program, please indicate which of the following are available 
in yovir district. 

45.1 Provide software 

45.2 Identify useful software 

45.3 Demonstrate software 

45.4 Evaluate software 

45.5 Program or modify software 

45.6 Distribute software catalogs 

45.7 Schedule use of computer equipment 

45.8 Install or maintain computer equipment 

45.9 Integrate computers into the curriculum 

45.10 OtJier 

45.10.1 list 

45.11 DK/Refused 
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Qaostions for 8p«eial Eduoatioa Diraotor (Survay 1) 

46 Who provides technical assistance for computers in your 
district? 

46.1 specify title 

47 Is this a formal position? 

47.1 Yes 

47.2 No 

47.3 DK/Refused 

(If 47.2 or 47.3, sJcip to 49) 

48 At what administrative level is this position? 

48.1 District 

48.2 Building 

48.3 DK/r<efused 

(Skip to 50) 

49 If not a formal position, at what administrative level is this 
position? 

49.1 District 

49.2 Building 

49.3 DK/Refused 

50 Do you use computers regularly for professional purposes? 

50.1 Yes 

50.2 No 

50.3 DK/Refused 

(If 50.2 or 50.3, skip to 52) 

51 For what puinposes do you use computer applications? 

51.1 To prepare print-based instructional materials. 

51.2 To prepare correspondence and reports 

51.3 To manage staff records or student records 

51.4 To manage coiirse content materials 

51.5 To develop educational plans (lEPs) for students 

51.6 To access information sources 

51.7 To inventory or monitor supplies, materials, equipment 
or services 

51.8 To modify or develop computer prom-»r»s 

51.9 To measvure student abilities 

51.10 Other 

51.10.1 list 

51.11 DK/Refused 

52 Considering the special education staff in your district, 
please estimate the percentage who use computers for 
instruction with their students. 

52.1 (to nearest percent, e.g., 35, 72) 
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Questions ror 8p«oial Education Director (Survay l) 

53 Could you give me the name of the Computer Coordinator in your 
district? 

53.1 Name . 

54 Could you give me the phone number of the Computer Coordinator 
in your district? 

54.1 Phone . 
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Q)]i«itions For Coaputtr Coordinator/ 8p«eial Bd Taachar (Survey 2) 

Matioaal Cantor For Educational etatisties (NCE8) Infomation 

1 Record Number (1 - 17068) 
1.1 



2 State Code (1 - 60) 
2.1 



3 Agency Number (1 - 99999) 
3.1 



4 Name Of Education Agency (30 characters) 
4,1 

5 Agency Type Code (1-2) 
5.1 



6 Student Counts Total (0 - 999999) 
6.1 

7 Student Counts Special Ed lEP (0 - 999999) 
7.1 



8 Additional Information - Location By Region (1-4) 
8.1 



survay Information 

9 Role Number (l=Spec Ed Dir, 2«Computer Coord 3=Spec Ed Teach) 
9.1 



Computer Coordinator/Special ; i Taaohar information 

10 Salutation (Mr., Ms., Mrs., Miss, Dr.) 
10.1 . 



11 First Name 
11.1 

12 Middle Initial 
12.1 



13 Last Name 

13.1 

14 Business Phone Number 
14.1 



15 Date Of interview 
15.1 



16 



Time Of Interview 
16.1 
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Questions Tor Coaputsr CoorAinstor/spsolsl Ed Tsachsr (Survsy 2) 

x7 What is yoiir official title? 

17 . 1 ^ 

18 What grade (s) or group do you work with? 

18.1 K 

18.2 1 

18.3 2 

18.4 3 

18.5 4 

18.6 5 

18.7 6 

18.8 7 

18.9 8 

18.10 9 

18.11 10 

18.12 11 

18.13 12 

18.14 Teachers 

18.15 DK/Refused 

19 How many schools do you work with? 
19.1 



20 Do you work with any of the following administrators on a 
regular basis to plan for and mzike decisions about computers 
and their use in the special education program? 

20.1 District administrators 

20.2 Building administrators 

20.3 Other special education adminstrators 

20.4 No 

20.5 DK/Refused 

21 Do you work with a committee on a regular basis to plan for 
and make decisions about computers and their use in' the 
special education program? 

21.1 Yes 

21.2 No 

21.3 DK/Refused 

(II! 21.2 or 21.3, Skip to 26) 

22 At What administrative level is this committee for computer 
use organized? 

22.1 District 

22.2 Building 

22.3 Other 

22.3.1 list 

22.4 DK/Refused 
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Questions For Coaputer Coordinator /Speoiel Ed Teacher (Survey 2) 

23 How many times does the committe' meet per school year? 
23.1 



24 What are the functions for which the committee is responsible? 

24.1 Set guidelines for evaluating hardware 

24.2 Set guidelines for evaluating software 

24.3 Acquire hardware 

24.4 Acquire software 

24.5 Allocate hardware 

24.6 Allocate software 

24.7 Evaluate computer use 

24.8 Plan for computer use 

24.9 Monitor computer use 

24.10 Review computer use and needs 

24.11 Obtain or provide computer in-service training 

24.12 Set curriculum goals for computer use 

24.13 Set instructional objectives for computer use 

24.14 Provi-'ie technical assistance to computer users 

24.15 Other 

24.15.1 xist 

24.16 DK/Refused 

25 Does the committee that is responsible for planning computer 
use for special education include: 

25.1 Regular education teachers 

25.2 Regular education administrators 

25.3 Special education teachers 

25.4 Special education adminib orators 

25.5 DK/Refused 

26 Are there computers available for use by special education 
students? 

26.1 Yes 

26.2 No 

26.3 DK/Refused 

(If 26.2 or 26.3, Skip to 45) 

27 Do you personally review or select the computer hardware that 
is purchased for your use in the special education program? 

27.1 Yes, review 

27.2 YeS; select 

27.3 No, neither 

27.4 DK/Refused 
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Quostioas Vor Coaputor Coordinator/flpoeiml Sd Tomchor (Survoy 2) 

28 Do you personally review or select the computer software that 
is purchased for your use in the special education program? 
28.1 Yes, review 

.'^8.2 Yes, select 

28.3 No, neither 

28.4 DK/Refused 

29 Do you participate in the decisions about where or how 
computer resources for the special education program are 
distributed? 

29.1 Yes 

29.2 No 

29.3 DK/Refused 

30 Have you pvirchased computers or software for special eaucation 
•dainistrative applications using funds appropriated for the 
special education program? 

30.1 Yes, computers • 

30.2 Yes, 8. .'.ware 

30.3 No, none of above 

30.4 DK/Refused 

31 Have you purchased computers or software for special education 
instruetion&l applications using fiinds appropriated for the 
special education program? 

31.1 Yes, computers 

31.2 Yes, software 

31.3 No, none of the above 

31.4 DK/Refused 

32 Is instructional software used in the special education 
program? 

32 . 1 Yes 

32.2 No 

32.3 DK/Refused 

(If 32.2 or 32.3, sMp to 36) 

33 What type of instructional software is used in the special 
education program? 

33.1 Drill/practice 

33.2 Tutorial 

33.3 Games 

33.4 Simulation 

33.5 Word processing 

33.6 Other 

33.6.1 please specify 

33.7 DK/Refused 
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Quostions Yor coaputor coordixuttor/SpoeiaS. Id «Mcti9r (Survey 2) 

34 What grade levels use instructional software? 

34.1 K 

34.2 1 

34.3 2 

34.4 3 

34.5 4 

34 . 6 5 

34.7 6 

34.8 7 

34.9 8 

34.10 9 

34.11 10 

34.12 11 

34.13 12 

34.' 1 DK/Refused 

35 For what subject areas is instructional software used? 

35.1 Katheaatics 

35.2 Science 

35.3 Language Arts 

35.4 Social Studies 

35.5 Foreign Languages 

35.6 Fine Arts 

35.7 Other 

35.7.1 please specify 

35.8 DK/Refused 

36 Are there formal aechiuiisns for special and regular educators 
to connunicate among them&alves about computers? 

36.1 Electronic bulletin board (at district level) 

36.2 Electronic b^tLletin board (1 or more at building level) 

36.3 Newsletter 

36.4 Meetings 

36.5 Team Teaching 

36.6 Task Force 

36.7 Oth«»r 

J6.7.1 specify 

36.8 None 

36.9 DK/Refused 

(Zf not (36.1 or 36.2), Skip to 38) 

37 Do special education staff use the electronic bulletin board? 

37.1 Y s 

37.2 No 

37.3 DK/RefTused 
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gnsstioas For Coaputor Coordiaator/Spooial ^ Toaohar (8iirv9y 2) 

38 Do special and regular education teachers share computer 
resources? 

38.1 Yes, hardware 

38.2 Yes, softirare 

38.3 Yes, other 

38.3.1 specify 

38.4 No, not at all 

38 . 5 DK/Ref used 

39 Do special education and regular education students use 
coaqputers together? 

39.1 Yes, together in regular education classes 

39.2 Yes, together in counter lab 

39.3 Yes, together in aedia center/ library 

39.4 Yes, together in another location 

39.4.1 list 

39.5 No 

39.6 DK/Ref use 

(If 39.5 or c#.6. Skip to 41) 

40 Please estinate the number of times per month that special 
education students and regular students use computers 
together. 

40.1 On a daily basis 

40.2 Less than daily but more than once a week 

40.3 Weekly 

40.4 Less than weekly but more than once a month 

40.5 Monthly 

40.6 Less than monthly 

40.7 DK/Ref used 

41 Approximately how many computers in each district are 
available for special education students? 

41.1 



42 Where are the computers located that are used by special 
education students? 

42.1 Special education classrooms 

42.2 Computer labs 

42.3 Library 

42.4 Regular classrooms 

42.5 Media center 

42.6 Other 

42.6.1 list 

42.7 DK/Ref used 
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Qaastioas ror Coapat«r Coordiumter/SpceUl Bd TMoli«r (Sorvay 2) 

43 Are there libraries of software available to special education 
staff? 

43 . 1 Yes 

43.2 No 

43.3 DK/Ref used 

<Zf 43.2 or 43.3, skip to 45) 

44 Where are these libraries located? 

44.1 Special education classrooMs 

44.2 Ccnqputer labs 

44.3 Liteary 

44.4 Regular classrooms 

44.5 Media center 

44.6 District office 

44.7 Other 

44.7.1 list 

44 . 8 DK/Ref used 

45 How many staff-developsent training activities related to 
computers and of potential benefit to the special education 
program have you attended this school year? 

45.1 



46 How many staff-development training activities related to 
computers and of potential benefit to the special education 
" program have you led this school year? 
46.1 



47 Do you receive incentives to attend training activities for 
computer use? 

47.1 Tuition reimbursement 

47.2 Special recognition 

47.3 CoBq;»uter equipment 

47.4 Higher pay 

47 . 5 Advancement 

47 . 6 Other 

47.6.1 please specify 

47.7 No, none are provided 

47.8 DK/Ref used 

48 Is technical assistance for computers available to the special 
education staff? 

48.1 Yes 

48.2 No 

48.3 DK/Ref used 



(If 48«2 or 48.3, Skip to 54) 
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QttMtioBS Tor CoBput«r Coordiaator/Spaeial 8d TMcb«r (Survoy 2) 



49 I would like to learn more about your technical assistance 
prograa. I will read a list of possible elements of that 
program, please indicate which of the following are available 
in your district. 

49.1 Provide software 

49.2 Identify useful software 

49.3 Demonstrate software 

49.4 Evaluate software 

49.5 Program or modify software 

49.6 Distribute software catalogs 

49.7 Schedule use of coaqputer equipment 

49.8 Install or maintain computer equipment 

49.9 Integrate computers into the curriculim 

49.10 Other 

49.10.1 list ^ 

49.11 DK/Refused 

50 Who provides technical assistance for computers in your 
district? 

50.1 specify title 

51 Is this a formal position? 

51.1 Yes 

51.2 No 

51.3 DK/Refused 

(If 51.2 or 51.3, Skip to 53) 

52 At what administrative level is this position? 

52 . 1 District 

52.2 Building 

52 . 3 DK/Refused 

(Skip to 54) 

53 If not a formal position, at what administrative level is this 
position? 

53 . 1 District 

53.2 Building 

53 . 3 DK/Refused 

54 Do you use computers regularly for special education 
instructional purposes? 

54.1 Yes 

54.2 No 

54.3 DK/Refused 



(If 54.2 or 54.3, Skip to 56) 
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<2a«stie]is ror coqput«r Coordiaater/8p«ei«l Sd TMchsr (Survey 2) 

55 For what purposes do you use coi^uters for special education 
instruction? 

55.1 Present new instructional aaterial 

55.2 Allow practice with current instructional material 

55.3 Provide siaulations linked to course material 

55.4 Develop/improve student writing/ coa^sition skills 

55.5 Reward students 

55.6 Expose students to the subject of computers 

55.7 Develop student skill in using computers to solve 
problems 

55.8 Develop student skill in creating or modifying computers 

55.9 Allow student to connunicate electronically or accass 
information 

55.10 DK/Refused 

56 For vhat other purposes do you use computers? 

56.1 Prepare print-based instructional materials. 

56.2 Prepare correspondence and reports 

56.3 Manage staff records or student records 

56.4 Manage course content materials 

56.5 Develop educational plans (lEPs) for students 

56.6 Access information sources 

56.7 Inventory or monitor supplies, materials, equipment or 
services 

56.8 Modify or develop computer programs 

56.9 Assess student abilities 

56.10 Other 

56.10.1 list 

56.11 DK/Refused 
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